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EDITORIAL 



THE POLICY OF THE "ENGLISH JOURNAL" 

To those who have read the numbers of the English Journal 
which have thus far been issued, the policy of the magazine must 
be tolerably clear. Since, however, desire always outruns accom- 
plishment it seems worth while to set forth briefly the purposes 
we have in view. 

First of all, the Journal would be representative. It would 
give voice to teachers in all sorts of schools in all sections of the 
country. We believe that each has some portion of the truth 
and that wholeness is to be attained only by putting together 
the contributions which all can make. We believe, too, that 
English teachers are greatly in need of coming to a good under- 
standing, more in need of this probably than any other group. 
The English Journal has a very great opportunity in this connec- 
tion inasmuch as it is the organ of the National Council, which 
is rapidly becoming a sort of federation of local associations. 
Hence the Journal may serve as a clearing-house of opinion, 
experience, and investigation. It will attempt to assist every 
movement which gives promise of improving the conditions of 
the workers or of increasing the effectiveness of the work. 

In the second place, the Journal is progressive. We do not 
wish to root out, tear up, and overthrow, but we are eager to move 
steadily forward. The Journal does not worship at the shrine 
of tradition; it does not prize school practices merely because 
they are old. Social conditions change and schools must change with 
them. Nevertheless we believe in sound methods of investigation 
and of testing. The American educational world is at present quite 
too much of a mob, ready to crowd after any leader sufficiently 
stentorian. After all, the burden of proof rests upon the new. 

In the third place, the Journal aims at a high standard of 
excellence in style and typography. There is no good reason 
why educational articles should not be clear, easy, forceful, and 
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suggestive. Teachers of English, certainly, should be able and 
willing to present their ideas in a readable and effective manner. 
Mechanically the magazine is as nearly perfect as possible. We 
believe it will bear comparison with the standard periodicals in this 
respect. 

The cordial reception with which the Journal has met is most 
reassuring. It has already readers in all the states but four, and it 
has received a very large number of expressions of hearty approval. 
Everyone seems to understand that the enterprise is strictly an 
educational one, dependent entirely upon the support of interested 
teachers. We hope that our friends will continue to use every 
opportunity to call attention to the magazine and to the cause 
which it is endeavoring to promote. 



THE MASTER'S THESIS 

There is a tradition that a student for the Master's degree 
must present a thesis which shall be a contribution to knowledge. 
Each year scores of students in scores of colleges compile and col- 
laborate such contributions to knowledge — all of which are sur- 
reptitiously destroyed, or solemnly deposited in the black-holes 
of our libraries. Not infrequently new facts are embodied in 
these productions, just as not infrequently new designs appear in 
children's copy-books. Does anyone really believe, however, that 
one in a hundred of these Master's theses is, in any worthy sense, 
a "contribution to knowledge"? Why then should we not cease 
to call them such? And what is vastly more important, why 
should we not frankly assign subjects for Master's theses — if 
they must be written — solely with the aim of giving to each indi- 
vidual student the most profitable task that we can devise, wholly 
ignoring the "contribution to knowledge" fetish? 



